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Assistant Secretary of 
State Breckinridge Long 
became increasingly 
worried about the 
possible loss of 
diplomatic reporting.... 
He looked to radio as a 
supplemental source of 
intelligence. 
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The development of radio as a 
means of mass communication in 
the early 20 th century soon led to its 
exploitation as a vehicle for propa- 
ganda In the period between the 
first and second world wars, the 
governments of Berlin. London, 
Moscow, Paris, Rome, and Tokyo 
all used government broadcasting 
organizations to disseminate offi- 
cial views in a multitude of 
languages to influence foreign 
opinion. (U) 

Increasing global tensions in the 
1930s fueled the propaganda com- 
petition among the Communist 
Soviet Union, Fascist Germany and 
Italy; and France, Great Britain, and 
imperialist Japan. Germany’s short- 
wave transmission capacity grew 
from four kilowatts in 1930 to 280 
kilowatts in 1940. France surged 
from zero to 123 kilowatts and 
Great Britain's capacity grew from 
seven to 240 kilowatts. (ID 

The airwaves crackled with a vari- 
ety of programs for foreign 
consumption. Prior to the 
Anschluss, Berlin put forth appeals 
to Austrians io cast their Jot with 
the Reich. Tokyo’s broadcast lan- 
guages included English for 
audiences in North America and 
elsewhere. The radio programs at 
times resulted in diplomatic reper- 
cussions London protested the 
inflammatory language of Rome's 
broadcasts in Arabic to British colo- 
nies in the Near East until the 
Anglo-Itahan accord of 1938 
brought a halt to such propa- 
ganda. 1 (U) 



As the development of offeasivc 
weapons led to countermeasures, 
so the rise of radio broadcasting as 
a medium of propaganda and psy- 
chological warfare led to the 
establishment of monitoring ser- 
vices. The British Broadcasting 
Corporation (BBC), for example, 
began listening to foreign broad- 
casts shortly after the First World 
War. (U) 



Washington Catches On 

In comparison with London. Wash- 
ington was slow off the mark in 
establishing an official monitoring 
service. By 1941, much of the 
world was already engulfed in war 
and the Axis partners were flood- 
ing the airwaves Apart from 
amateur radio operators and such 
corporate ventures as the CBS Lis- 
tening Post in San Francisco, 
Americans were laigely in the dark. 
One of the few sources of light was 
the Princeton Listening Center. 
Launched in November 1939 at 
Princeton University with funding 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the Center was the US pioneer in 
the systematic monitoring, transla- 
tion, and analysis of broadcasts 
from Berlin, London, Paris, Rome, 
and, to a lesser extent, Moscow. 2 
(U) 

1 Harold N. Graves, Jr., War on the Short 
Wave (New York: The Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation, 1941). pp. 6. 14 

2 Records of the Prmceton Listening Center 
(1939-1941), at http //libweb. prince- 

ton edu:2003/bbraries/flrestonc/rbsc/ 
findings idc/plc html. 
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